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INTRODUCTION 

\ 

Marked progress has been made in the field of kindergarten edu- 
cation during the period from 1922 to 1924. This is shown in the 
continued increase in the enrollment in the kindergartens of the 
country; the better adjustment of the kindergarten to the school as 
u whole; the improvement in the training of kindergarten teachers; 
and the marked increase in the output of literature bearing on the 
subject. 

I. INCREASE IN KINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT 

During the period from 1920-1925 the number of children enrolled 
in the' kindergartens of the United States showed an increase of 
44,881. This brought the total enrollment to 555,830. ’ Of this num- 
ber 500,807 were enrolled in the public-school kindergartens and 
55,023 in those “ other “than public.” During the period from 1922- 
1924 the number enrolled was 617,373, which was an increase of 61,- 
573. Of these, 562,897 were in the public schools and 54,456 in those 
of the other type-. This was a falling off of 567 in the latter type 
of kindergartens. The greater increase during the period from 
1922-1924 shows that the progress is • cumulative. The estimated 
number of children of 4 and 5 years in the United States for 1920 
was 4,765,661. The number enrolled in kindergartens was 11*7 .per 
cent of that number. ^The estimated number’ for 1922 is 4,848,902. 
The increase in the enrollment for 1922-1924 has raised this to 12.7. 

In the degree of progress made in each biennium there are marked 
differences among' the States. In 1919-20, for example, -the gain of 
37,811 for both public and private kindergartens represented 32 
States. The aggregate gain of 44,881 in 1920-1922 represented 39 
* and the District of Columbia. TEe gain of 61,373 in 1922-1924 
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represents 30 States and the District pi Columbia. The States hav- 
ing gains and losses differ to some extent from year to year. In. 
. 1921-22, for example, the States having the greatest numerical 
' P a >ns in enrollment were, respectively: Missouri, 5,849 ; 1 New York, 

. M®7; Ohio, 3,696; California, 3,656. In 1922-1924 the list differed 
in some measure as to the States and the increases in each. They 
are: California 1 ; 14,666; New York, 6,048; Michigan, 5,772; Ohio, 
5,732 ; Massachusetts, 3,862. A number of States report larger in- 
creases than usual. Pennsylvania has a gain of over 3^000; Illinois, 
Iowa, and Texas gains of over 2,000; and nine other States—^ 
Colorado, Connecticut,' Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin — gains of over 1,000 each. 

The States also -fluctuate in the matter of losses in> kindergarten 
enrollment Those that reported losses in 1920-1922 were Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico,' 
and Virginia. These losses: in the Western States Avere not surpris- 
ing, in view of the agricultural depression in these States. The 
losses reported in 1922-1924 were in Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Missouri, 1 Montana, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 

. and Utah. It is worth noting that but one State, Montana, reports 
losses for both years. Since the kindergarten gained but a slight 
foothold in the South for many years, the gains in the Southern 
.States are deserving of special comment. In 192CL1922 all these 
States shoAved gains except Virginia. In 1924 Virginia also shoAved 
a gain, but Louisiana and North Carolina shoAved losses. Of these 
. States; the four having the highest gains wore Florida, 1*430; 
Georgia, 1,536; Maryland, 1,613; and Texas, 2,581. A study of the 
public-school kindergartens and those other than public would 
doubtless sIioav differences in the groupings and in the changes from 
year to year, but the general character of the statistics would be 
much the same. A comparison of the statistics for 1922-1924 with' 
those of 1920-19&2 shoAvs the folloAving facts: That the number 1 of 
school systems having kindergartens has increased from 1,203 to 
1,477; that the number of children enrolled has increased from 
555,830 to 617,373; the number (^kindergartens from 8,889 to 9,813; 
ami the number of teachers fronrll,842 to 12,958. 

* 

. II. BETTER ADJUSTMENT OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO THE 
> , SCHOOL 

* • . - - ^ 

% The improvement in the adjustment of the kindergarten to the 

school is evident, but it has beert'ia matter of progressive dev T elop- 

ment and can not easily be marke^ off into definite periods. In the 

•Tlio abnormal gain reported for Mlaadlarl In 1020-1022 was clearly erroneous. It Is 
probable that no decrease occurred In that State In 1022-l024.— Editor. ' 

r. ‘ ’’ ' v 1 
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cully years of the movement the kindergarten was in the school, but 
not of it in the sense that its work had a definite relation to^Jmt 
of the grades to follow. There was a definite reason for this. The 
kindergarten illustrated a conception of education quite new at the 
tune, that of the guidance of children’s interests and activities at 
the successive stages of their development. Its work was therefore 
• in n ^ r,ie d contrast to that of thp primary grades, which was still 
conceived of as the mastery of the tools of learning. This iiiade the 
unification of the work of the two difficult. 

><T HE EDUCATIONAL AIMS THE BASIS FOR UNIFICATION 

The advance in psychology in recent years has made great /changes 
m educational theo/y anil practice, and the conception of education 
us the guulunee of children’s interests'and activities is bein^ gradu- 
ally accepted as the true one, not for the kindergarten only but in a 
greater or less degree, for the school as a whole. In consequence,' 
many changes have beeiynade in the organization and equipment of 
the elementary school in recent years. . Not only have such subjects 
«s play and games, music, and art in its several aspects, been added 
to the curriculum, but playgrounds, gymnasiums, workshops, and 
art studios have been provided in order that the work in these sub- 
jects might be as effective as possible. The methods, too, have been 
changed to allow opportunities for initiative and self-expression. 
Since the new lines of work were of the active type the value of the 
kindergarten, whose work is largely active, became, more apparent. 
The better knowledge of the child's development which these changes 
imply made corresponding changes in the kindergarten necessary,^ 
it showed the play material devised by Froebel to lack the qualities 
that such material should possess. In consequence, there has been 
a change in the kindergarten materials; tlhe small articles, such as 
sticks, rings, pricking and sewing cards, and fine weaving mats have 
been discarded or replaced by larger ones. Building blocks of 
several kinds are particularly favored to take their place. In this 
way the working material in the kindergarten and that in the grades 
have become more nearly alike. 

These changes in the kindergarten and primary grades are based 
upon the recognized fact that the years from 4 to 8 constitute one 
psychological period, and that, in consequence, the work of the kin- 
dergarten and the first and second grades should be of the same 
general character. 

k INDERQARTEN- PRIM ARY SUPERVISION A MEANS TO MORE EFF^TIVB 

UNIFICATION 

The unification of the kindergarten and the first grade has been in 
progress in individual schools and individual communities for sev- 
eral years, but conditions have prevented its complete Success. The 
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pros and cons of the kindergarten have, in fact, been the subject of 
many discussions, personul and professional, and these/.have doubtless 
contributed materially to an understanding of its value. If the work 
of a school is to be so organized that the work of the kindergarten is 
to serve as a real basis for that of the first grade, the work of both 
must be organized to that end. 

The appointment of a kindergarten-primary supervisor is one of 
the means to that end. Such supervisors are relatively new, but the 
number is rapidly increasing. A study of kindergarten supervision, 
made by the Bureau of Education in 1918, showed that there were at 
that time kindergarten supervisors in' 131 cities, and the statement 
was made that “ in some instances the supervisor of kindergartens is 
also the supervisor of primary grades." VThis implied that the super- 
vision of both kindergarten and primary grades by the same person 
was unusnal. At present 159 cities provide kindergarten supervision 
in some form. Ten of these have had such supervision for the past 
year only. In 100 cities the supervision covers both the kindergarten 
and the primary grades. In T of these the supervisors were origi- 
\ “ally kindergarten supervisors only, but became kindergarten- 
pnmary supervisors the past year. In 7 cities the supervision in- 
cludes the supervision of the kindergarten and all the elementary 
grades. In 5 the supervision is done by the assistant Superintendent. 

^The 1 — largest cities vary in their type of supervision. In 4, Balti- 
more, Detroit, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, the supervisors are 
kindergarten-primary supervisors; in the others, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, >few York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis, 
they are kindergarten supervisors only. Chicago has no kinder- 
garten su oervision. 

The standards of preparation have evidently been raised in recent 
years. Of the 100 kindergarten-primary supervisors, 74 report hav- 
ing had both kindergarten tind primary training. Of the entire 
group, 41 have college degrees; 16 of these hold masters’ degrees ulso. 


l’KOBLEMS THAT NEED SOLUTION 

1 

The siijlbr visors who recognize the unification of the kindergarten ' 
and primary grades as a means to the increased efliciency'of the 
school have worked for the solution of definite problems. One of 
these has been the bringing of both the kindergarten and primary 
4 rooms up to the standards required by modern educational ideals. 

In this respect the kindergarten rooms have frequently had the ad- 
vantage over the primary rooms in the matter of^play and work 
space, and it has been the latter that have needed the greater atten- * 
tion. In the new buildings now ^construction the netd of^adequate 
play space and equipment for young children is recognized and 
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met. Many rooms in old buildings lack these conveniences, but many - 
. °f suc ^ rooms have been improved or play space has been found 
elsewhere. The kindergarten rooms are usually provided with cup- 
^ boards and closets in which to keep the material, but with the adop- 
Jrnn of the more active types of work the primary rooms need these 
also.’ One of the improvements made in these is to make the closet, 
shelves low enough- in both types of rooms so that the children them- • 
A H'lves can get and put away the material. » 

The idea of continuity of progress from the kindergarten on has 
also brought about many changes in the furniture. In this respect, 

. also, the greater changes are likely to be needed in the primary 
looms, since the kindergarten has always had movable tables anil 
chairs. The games, dramatizations, and construction work that 
now constitute a part of the early grade work make movable fur- 
nituie essential in these grades also^ and this has already replaced 
the stationary seats and desks in many places. 

The progressive development of children's ability to use material 
of different kinds -implies a reorganization of the materials used in 
, both kindergarten and primary rooms. Much of the traditional 
kindergarten material, such as the pricking and sewing cards, the fine 
weaving mats, etc., are not now approved becaiWof the strain on chil- 
dren's eyes and small muscles. These have been discarded,, and other 
materials, such as small beads, sticks, and blocks, have been replaced 
by larger material of the same kind. Many new and larger types of 
building blocks have. been devised, and in working out projects the 
smaller blocks, pegs, and beads can be used. With these changes the 
equipment and worlr of the kindergarten can be made to prepare 
children for the definite art work in the grades. Some differentia- 
tion, however, must be made in view of the development of the chil- 
dren’s' interest und power to use material. Beads and peg boards ' 
for example, have an interest for the youngest kindergarten children 
but practically none for the children in the primary grades. This 
reorganization of the play equipment has already been effected in 
many places and is in process in many others. In the changes sug- 
gested and made in the furniture and equipment of the primary 
moms in particular much credit is due the National Council of 
Primary Education. 


The fact that these changes are well under way is shown in the 
replies to'a questionnaire on certain phases'of kindergarten super- 
vision recently sent out by the bureau for compilation later. The 
point of this questionnaire was to determine the degree of responsi- 
bility in such matters .as the planning and equipment of new rooms, 
the organizing of the curriculum, and related items. Replies were 
received from 89 of the 159 supervisors. Of these, 15* reported 
having from 75 to 100 per cent responsibility in the planning of new 
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kindergarten rooms; a large number that they had some voice in 
the matter; and only 14 that they had .none at all. In some of these 
replies the explanation was made that this meant that their suites- 
tions were astked for by school principals, superintendents, ami 
architects, and-these wereVar t ied out if )>ossiblc. The replies to the 
questions concerning the purchase of supplies, the orgni mention of 
work of the kindergarten and primary in relation to each other, and 
the development of the curriculum were of the same tenor. Indi- 
rectly they indicated that strategic work is in protvss and that it is 
being done «vith a fine spirit of cooperation between teachers, super- 
visors, and school executives. 

riumi.EMs of classification and promotion 

One of the im\>ortant problems of the kindergnrte.n-primarv super- 
visor is the prevention' of failures on the part of the children and 
thereby the prevention of u repeaters v often found in such large 
numbers in the primary grades. One of the main causes of >liese 
failures is that children have been classified and promoted on the 
basjs of their chronological age irfetead-of on the lmsis of their 
.mental maturity as -Known by psychological tests. The use of these 
tests is one of the forward steps in the organization of the school. 
If the failures due to wrong classification are to Ik* avoided it is 
evident that children’s mental ability should Ik* tested early— at 
their entrance to the syl\ool Tests for that purpose have lx*en in- 
creasingly used with children in the grades, but with the exception 
of the Binet-Simon tests ami the revisions of these, few of tho<e 
in common use were adapted to children of kindergarten age. 
Within tiff past tfro years; however/ several tests suitable for use 
with kindergarten children have been ’devised. Among these 'are 
the Detroit kindergarten tests and the Pintner-Cunninglmm tests, 
both of which are proving very serviceable. It has, therefore. 1k*- 
come possible to classify and promote kindergarten children on a 
scientific basis. j ’ , • 

In order to determine to what extent, if any, such tests are used 
in determining the classification and promotion of kindergarten 
children, an inquiry covering this subject was sent out during the 
past year. To this inquiry 05 people replied. Of these, 51 reported 
that they were using tests in a greater or less degree. The tests 
used are mainly the Defipit, the PiHtner-Cunningham, and the 
Binet-Simon, or Stanford revision of the Binet test. According 
to file reports, the tests are used mainly for two purposes: (l)To 
determine children’s readiness for promotion to the first grade and' 
their classification into groups; aad (2) to determine what to do 
th individual children of special typos — those who are capable 
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of doing first-grade work blit are belpw the entering age, those who 
have reached the promotion age but are below it from the stand- 
point of ability, and those whose promotion is doubtful for other 
reasons. 

Much would Ik* gained if children, Were tested on entering kinder- 
garten, physically as well as mentally. An experiment in this di- 
rection was made in New York City in 1922 by the New York 
C hapter of the American Red Cross. The testing of more than 
children is descrilwd in a booklet entitled “The Examination of 
J re-School Age C hildrcn. This was issued hv the health service 
of the organization named. 

The testing of kindergarten children is practically a development 
of the past two years. Fewer.than one-third of the cities having 
kindergarten supervision replied, it is true, and in “many cases the 
use of tests fs still limited, but' the fact that they are in successful 
use in so many cities will stimulate their use in others. As the use 
of tests for determining children s ability in the primary grades is 
already established, their use in the kindergarten i'^ needed in order 
that the children who attend it. may be more fully prepared for 
successful work later on. 

. UNIFICATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN AM) I*RIH ARY CURRICULUM 

The- complete adjustment of the kindergarten to the school is 
shown in the unified kindergarten-primary curriculum, which is the 
product of the past few years. This also has been a matter of pro- 
gressive development. In the early years of fhe movement the kin- 
dergarten teacher had her outline of work or “program” and the 
primary teacher her course of study. Both were little more than 
statements of things' to be done or subjects to-be taught during a 
A givon period. Both were equally formal. The change in educa- 
tional objectives during the past few years, with the broadening of 
tip* elementary curriculum and the changes in method which this 
entailed, has called a new type of curriculum into existence. With a! 
dealer understanding of the new educational ideals and their impliJ 
cations for the work of the early years the essential unity of the aimfc 
and methods of the kindergarten and primary grades became ap- 
parent, and the new courses of study gave evidence of this. In 1920* 
the Stitte of New Jersey published a “Manual for Kindergarten 
Teachers,” which was, in effect, a kindergarten-primary manual in 
its emphasis upon the unity of the two. In 1922 the Bureau of Edu- 
cation published* a kindergarten-first-grade curriculum to' indicate 
how the primary teacher should utilize the work of the kindergarten 
as shown in the kindergarten curriculum published by ti**bureau'in 

- 55050°— 25 2 - ' 
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' f n ™ that ti,,le *fVcral cities have issued courses of study in 
which the kindergarten is recognized as the first stage in a complete 
school system. ' * c 

III. PROGRESS IN THE TRAINING OP KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 

In Hie I ruining „f kindereurten (enehers I lie prmVfres lios'bwn" 
csjx'cmlly marked during the years from 1922-1024. This is shown 
by tlie organization of kimlorpirten training .lepiirtiiieiits in ins,;,,,, 
lions tliut have not liml them before; the loovenient for the len-tli- 
eningof existing courses: the reorgunizhtion of the separate kinder- 
garten and primary courses into unified kindcrgurtcti-primarv 
amrses, and the organization of graduate courses for teachers in 
service. In the past two or three years kindergarten departments 
or courses have been organized in the City Normal School. Atlanta, 
(.a.; Cot ner College. Bethany. Xebr.; Ashley Hall. Charleston, 8:0.; 
the State Normal Schools of Danbury ami New Haven, Conn.: and 
the Maryland State Normal School, Tolwson. In thi f latter case the 
State of Maryland took over the Baltimore City Teachers Training 
School, which included a kindergarten department. Einorv Cni- 
versity, Atlanta, (Ja.. gave kindergarten courses in its summer ses- 
sion in 1024, and efforts looking to the creation of a kindergarten 
department as n part of its school of education are in progress. * The 
total number of institutions that give kindergarten IrainTng course* 

“ now 1, ? r *; 0f 79 an ‘ * s up|K)rted by States, 2.** by cities and 
the remaining' o.4 by private funds. In addition to these* a few insti- 
tutions give a brief general course in kindergarten education for the 
pu r pose of giving all students a general idea of the aims and ,H<*hods 
of the kindergarten. . There arc also l.Vor 20 that have kindergartens' " 
*as a part of the demonstration school and use them for observation 
work in (he methods courses. * 

* - 

# I KXOTIIKMXO TlfK°KIXOKR(«ARTKX TIUIXIXO C<»fit*K* 

The movement for the lengthen^ of all teacher-training courses 
included the kindergarten courses also. This effort was led in large 
part by the State institutions, and ih 1021 the legislatures of several 
btates empowered the normal schools -in these States to give purses 
of more rtian two years in length und to grant degrees t/those com- 
pleting prescribed four-year courses. The States in t«£ group huv- 
ing supported kindergarten training schools or departments 

are Cab forma, C olorado, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, _ 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Texas: amT 
V irgima. .These Stages include 40 institutions that give such tfain- 
ing, and in those therefore the more adequate 'courses may be given. 
Thus far, however, but two States have increased their graduation 
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requirements. All the courses in the California State teachers col- 
legejchave been increased to two and one-half years, and alLthosefin 
the State teaclu?r-training institutions in New ^Tork have beoh in- 
creased to three. Many other institutions, both public and private, 
are offering additional courses o f r summer courses of advanced char- 
acter for which credit toward n. degree is given. A few institutions 
art* giving four-year courses. The course at 4}'elleslcy College is a 
graduate course anti therefore requires more than four years. The. 
course leading to a degree in the (University of Cincinnati is a five- 
year course. 

GRADUATE COURSES FOR KIN DIUtU AftTKN TEACHERS ' 

The recent changes in the aims and methods of elementary edu- 
cation have created a newl on the part of tcacliers in service for 
courses in the application of the new ideas to the daily schoolroom 
jfroeodure. In ordrt* to meet this neetl many cities have organized 
extension courses* for the several groups of teachers. These are 
sometimes optional, . but more frequently required. ‘Since the 
changes in the -materials and methods of the ^kindergarten a re - very 
marked, courses in kindergarten education are usuuljy inc luded. 
These usually thyil with -the newer asjiects, such as the use of the 
new materials, the new methods of recording children's progress, 
jnental measurements, and the unification of the kindergarten and 
first grade. Such courses are lieing given in a number of the large 
lities — Cleveland anti Detroit, under the auspices of their respective 
colleges of education; Haiti more, under the direction of the educa- 
tional department of Johns Hopkins University; and Cinnnnati, 
under the* auspices of the University of Cincinnati. 

Closely related to such courses in purpose and character are those 
given during the summer sessions of State normal schools ami teach- 
ers colleger*— aujl^ private institutions. Among the State institutions 
kindergarten courses are given in many of those that give such 
courses ‘during the year. The numln'r of private institutions that 
give suntmcrNvork is comparatively* small. The teachers who at- 
tend these summer schools are likely to Ik* of varying degrees of 
experience and to hava, varied needs. I ir consequence*, varied courses 
are offered. Like those taking the city extension courses, those 
teachers wish for credits that will contribute to the securing of pro- 
motions or salary increases or that will count toward u degree. The 
number of teachers who attend glimmer sessions i> astonishingly 
large. perhaps, not fewer than 250,000. This attendance was re- 
quired in muny cases to enable teachers to meet the new professional 
qualifications that file States had set. Thousands of others attended 
of their own volition, because they wished to improve their prepara- 
tion. Among these were many kindergarten teachers. 
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The offering of advanced courses in kindergarten education and 
the granting of degrees in that subject hate contributed very mate- * 
rial y to the progress of the kindergarten movement. Much of 
the kindergarten training in the past has dealt with the kindergarten 
only, and thereby prevented the kindergarten graduate from doing ’ 
the best work because she did not see her own work as a part of the 
whole educational process. This condition could be remedied only 
by broadening, the training teacher’s preparation. That this broad- 
ening is m progress is shown by the replies to an inquiry sent out in 
24 asking for the names of the kindergarten instructors in the 
order of their rank and the degrees, if any, held by each. Replies’ 
were- received from all but 10. They show that a remarkable advance 
m scholarship has been made in this group in the past few years. 
They show that 71 of the heads of the 145 kindergarten training in- 
stitutions or departments that replied hold college degrees and that 
a corresponding number of the instructors in the kindergarten sub- 
jects in these institutions hold degrees also. Of "'the entire group*" 
51 hold master’s degrees also, 2 hold doctor’s degrees, and 1 the 
degree of doctor of laws. This progress is cumulative, like that in 
- several other lines, and can not be measured by special years, but 
those who alfe familiar with the development of kindergarten train- 
ing know how great ^n, advance it is. 

V 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COUR8E8 A STEP FORWARD 


This larger scholarship on thejptCH of training teachers has been 
one of the factors in the organization of combined kindergarten- 
primary courses to supersede the separate kindergarten’and primary 
cburses. The lack of unity between the work of the kindergarten 
and that of the grades has been due in no small degree to the differ- 
ences in the training of kindergarten and primary teachers. .Each 
mpy have been good of its kind, but the basis for unity was lack- 
ing when prospective kindergarten teachers were instructed in the 
work of the kindergarten only.and primary teachers in that of the 
^grades only. In consequence neither saw her own work in its right 
lotion to that of the other, since neither saw it as a part of a con- 
tmua^vjiole. With a larger knowledge of *he child’s development 
on the)>ftBL of both and a type of training that covers both the 
kindergarten and the primary grades, a secure foundation is laid 
fop the continuity essential to reaLprogress. 

The organization of such courses has been a matter of progressive ' 
development. A few have been in existence for a number of years, 
but the majority have been organized w'lthimthe past five years. In 
Pennsylvania the curricula of all tllV State normal schools were 
reorganized in 1921 bo that each school would have four types, each 
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of which would prepare fpr a definite type of work. A kindergarten- 
primary course was one of the four. Action of the same general 
character was taken by several other States— California, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and perhaps others. ' 

A study made in 1923 of the catalogues of more than 100 institutions 
that give such courses showed that considerable experimentation will 
be necessary to make’ these courses serve’ the purposes for which’they 
came into existence. If the idea that underlies the ^course is carried” 
out, the work should 'Cover the four to eight year period, -i.e., that of 
Jhe kindergarten and the first and second grades. It is therefore 
evident that th^re should be a fair balance between the time devoted 
to the work of the children of kindergarten age and those of the 
primary age. In this respect, however, the courses are still far 
apart. A number of these, thl\se in the State normal school^ and 
teachers colleges in particular, devote relatively, little time to the 
work for kindergarten children and the major part of it to the grade 
^work. 'In the private kindergarten training .institutions one is likely 
to find the emphasis on the* kindergarten side and but asmall amount 
^>f,time devoted to the primary work. 

In consequence, the first ones are in effect primary courses with a 
slight kindergarten flavor, and the second kindergarten courses with 
a slight primary flavor. This is doubtless due to the fact that the 
majority of graduates of the first-namad institutions will 'teacb in 
the primary grades and the.majority of those in the second in kinder- 
gartens. i This may be true, but it is evident that such courses are 
kindergarten-primary courses‘in name rather than in fact. The real " 
purpose of such a course should be the preparation of teachers 
•capable c of teaching either kindergarten ,or primary work, or both. 
Unless this purpose 'is carried, ouf the preparation of either the 
kindergarten or primary teacher will be inadequate. In a course in 
which the emphasises on the briniary side the training of the pros- 
pective kindergarten teacher will be weak, and in one in which the . 
emphasis is on the kindergarten the prospective primary teacher 
will lack adequate training. As a result the work with the children 
will lack the continuity that it should have during the six to eight 
year period. A balance between the time devoted to the" work of oqp 
type and that of the other is therefore essential if a kindergarten- 
* primary course is to be true to its name. The organization of such 
courses is a step forward, but much remains to be done to make tKe 
progress real. * 

The study referred to was a response to many requests for infor- 
mation and suggestions as to the " organization of kindergarten- 
primary courses, and it has therefore *been issued as a Bureau of 
Edu^g|ion 0 bulletin, entitled “An Evaluation of Kindergarten- 
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Primary Courses in Teacher-Training Institutions.” This contains 
suggestions as to the means of improving the courses in order that 
thtey may* accomplish their ultimate purpose— the strengthening of 
the beginnings of education by a more complete unification of the 
kindergarten and primary grades. 

% IV - PROGRESS IN KINDERGARTEN LEGISLATION 

_ , •> M 

In the matter of kindergarten legislation there has been reasonably* 
good progress. Two kindergarten laws were enacted in 1923. The 
first of these was in New Mexico, which up to that date had ho kin- 
dergarten law. The second was in Illinois, which, in the same year, 
amended its permissive law by adding a mandatory-on-petition 
feature. The two laws are as follows: 

• 

New Mexico kindergarten law.— Section 1426. New Mexico School Code, 
1923. Any school In a district having 200 or more pupils in average daily 
attendance shall have power to establish and maintain, through their govern- 
ing authorities, kindergartens for the instruction of resident children of the 
district between 4 and 0 years of age, the cost thereof to be included in the 
budget allowance of the district and paid, from tax proceeds as other mainte- 
nance expenses are paid. The State boferd of .education shaU have the power 
to prescribe the course of training, study, and discipline for said kindergartens. 
No person shall teach kindergarten schools without a diploma from a reputable 
kindergarten teacher s institute or without passing an examination in kinder- 
garten work prescribed by the State board of edncatlon. 

Illinois kindergarten la w.'— Section 115. The hoard of school directors shall 
be clothed with the following powers : • • * 

Sixteenth. To establish kindergartens for the instruction of children between 
tjie nges of 4 and 6 years, if. In their judgment, the public interest requires it, 
and to pay the necessary expenses of the same out of the school funds of the 
district. Lpon petition of n majority of the parents or guardians of children 
between the ages of 4 and 8 residing within any school district where such 
kindergarten is proposed to be established, the hoard of directors shall, if 
funds are available, establish a kindergarten in connection with the public 
school designated In the petition, and shall maintain such kindergarten as long 
as the annual average daily attendance therclu is not less than 15: And pro- 
vided further , Thnt such petition must be signed by at least 50 persons living 
within 1 mile of said public school who are parents or guardians of one or 
more children between the ages of4 and 6. No one shall be employed to teach 
in a kindergarten who does not .hold a kindergarten certificate as provided 
by law. . * 

1 } 

There are doav but four States that have not yet adopted kinder- 
garten laws, viz, Arkansas, Georgia, Maryland, and Mississippi. 

In four others, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island, kindergartens may be established without legislation for that 
purpose because of the low age for school entrance. 

‘The School Law of. Illinois. Circular No. 173, Issued by superintendent of public 
instruction. 1023. P. 22. Act approved June 20, 1023. 
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INFORMATION ’ABOUT KINDERGARTEN LAWS NOW AVAILABLE 

One of the difficulties in securing the enactment of kindergarten 
laws, or the improvement of existing ones, has been that information 
about these laws and the re'spects in which they need improvement 
has been difficult to obtain. Bills have failed' of passage because they 
did not show an acquaintance with the needs §nd conditions in a 
given State. To acquaint those interested in kindergarten progress 
with kindergarten legislation has been one outlie needs of this 
biennium. This information can now be had. An article on kinder- 
garten laws and the points in which those of the different States 
need improvement was published in the November, 1924, issue of 
School Life , an official publication of the Bureau of Education ; and 
a bulletin entitled “ Kindergarten Legislation ” has just been issued. 
The bureau also has a mimeographed, circular entitled “ Suggestions 
Concerning Kindergarten Legislation,” which can be procured free 
of charge. 

V. NEW KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE 

* i * 

The number of books, bulletins, and circulars concerning the kin- 
dergarten and of value to it written during the period from 1922- 
1^24 furnishes additional evidence of the progress of the kindergar- 
ten movement. Books on the 'kindergarten 5 and the conception of 
education that it illustrates are not lacking, but many of these that 
have been written belong to an earlier period and do not meet pres- 
ent-day problems. A new type of literature is therefore needed, and 
the books of the past two years are of the kind to meet the new need. 

The first kindergarten books in this country were the works of 
Froebel, or the translations of these, and the interpretations of their 
message by William N. Hailman, Susan E. Blow, James L. Hughes, 
and Denton J. Snider. 'These constituted a distinct contribution to 
the literature of American education, and some years later they were 
followed by a number of books-of a different type. Among them 
were Childrens Rights” and “Kindergarten Principles and Prac- 
tice,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Nora A. Smith; “A 
Study of Child Nature” and others, by Elizabeth" Harrison;’ and 
Love and Lawrin Child Training,” by Emelie Poulsson. The main 
purpose of thesel books was to acquaint the public, and mothers in 
particular, with the kindergarten as an institution and the principles 
that underlie its procedure. These also had a place in the educa- 
tional literature of the period. 

The better knowledge of the child’s development, which recent 
years have made available, has shown the need of many changes in 
the curriculum and methods of the schools, the kindergartens in- 
cluded. The grades needed a curriculum broadened to include games 
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and play for the development of the child's body, experiment and 
construction for the acquisition of skill, and literature and music for 
the cultivation of the higher interests. They also needed methods 
that would allow initiative and self-expression on -the part of the 
children. The kindergarten had games, handwork, song, and story- 
telling from the beginning, but its play material was open to Criticism 
from the standpoint of size and organization and the methods of 
using these. Both kindergarten: «nd primary grades, therefore, 
needed changes in material and methods' although in different lines. 
In consequence experimentation nnd adjustment were needed in both 
kindergarten and grades, separately, and in their relation to each 
other. The fact that such experimentation was in progress made 
those who were engaged in it hesitate to publish any conclusions 
they might draw, knowing that these might be tentative only. This 
is onereason why so few books on the kindergarten have been written 
in recent years. Many reports of studies and experiments have been 
made, some of which have been published in periodicals from time 
to time. But few of these have been put into permanent form and 
have not therefore been generally available. The* studies entitled 
“ Experimental Studies in Kindergarten Theory and Practice,” made 
by a group of Teachers College specialists of Columbia University, 
were put into available form, however, and have been helpful and 
stimulating to other experimenters. The period of experimentation 
is by no means over, but the principles that are to guide the practice 
of the future have become fairly clear. As a result, a new educa- 
tional literature is appearing in all phases of education. The sev- 
eral books that have been written about the kindergarten during the 
past two years represent the new educational ideals and practice and 
are therefore greatly needed. 

These books may be divided into groups according to the problems 
w ith which they deal. The first three deal with current problems of 
. curriculum and method and are therefore grouped together. The 
first one is “A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First 
Grade.” This was directed by Patty Smith Hill and compiled by a 
group of kindergarten nnd first-grade teachers from the Horace 
Mann School. -This book is significant, in part because* it is the 
first of a series of monographs on childhood education, and also 
because it stresses character training as the main objective in the 
t . work with young children. It shows how subject matter and method 
may be organized to that end. 

The second of these books, in the order of publication, was “ Early 
Childhood Education,” by Lalla H. Pickett, director of the training 
L school, and Du ralde Boren, kindergarten director of the East Texas 
State Normal College, Commerce,' Tex. It discusses the underlying 
principles of education for early childhood, the materials to be 
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used, and the curriculum of both kindergarten and first grade from 
the new standpoint. It illustrates tho yvork of these by descriptions 
of typical days in each. ' 

f Th e third book, entitled “ Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
Teaching,” was written by S. Chester Parker and Alice Temple, both 
of the School of Education, University of Chicago* This book traces 
the history of the- effort to unify the kindergarten and the first 
giade, shovis the objectives in a unified program, the psychological 
organization of the curriculum, and the daily progress. 

Closely related to the foregoing, in meeting a current need, is 
‘ A Practical Handbook for Students in Observation, Participation, 
and- Teaching in Kindergarten, First,* Second, and Third Grades.” 
d liis book was compiled for use in teacher-training classes by Wini- 
-fred E. Bain, Gertrude Burns, and Eva Jane Van Sistine, graduate 
students of the University of Chicago. 

The other works on the kindergarten written during this biennium 
jlo not constitute a homogeneous group like those already mentioned 
but are valuable in meeting other needs. One of them is ‘‘A Be- 
ginners Book in Religion,” by Edna Dean Baker, of the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, Chicago, 111. This book is 
practically a manual of suggestions for carrying on a Sunday-school 
kindergarten, on the basis of present-day educational and religious 
thought, but is equally valuably* for the, home. 

Another book, “The Unseen Side of the Child’s Life,” by Elisa- 
beth Harrison, is the third treatise of a trio by the same author and 

is marked by the same' insight into child life that characterize her 
other works.' 

A third book is “ Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Childhood,” 
by Alice Corbin Sies, formerly assistant professor of childhood edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh', and supervisor of playgrounds for 
small children, city of Pittsburgh. It is a study of the outdoor play 
of young children that has many suggestions for both kindergarten 
and primary teachers. x 

A book entitled “Parenthood and Child Nurture,” by Edna Dean 
Baker, of the National Kindergarten and Elementary College, will 
have a great value for parents who wish to know the fundamental 
facts of their children’s development and the methods of utilizing the 
facts so as to get the best results. 

“Children’s Drawings,” edited and compiled by Stella' Agnes 
McCarty, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., contains many sugges- 
tions for teachers o/ young children. This study represents the pur- i 
posing, planning, and collective labors of the child-study committee 
of the International Kindergarten Union for three years. 

T ho books, “ Pioneers of the Kindergarten in America ” and 
“My Garden of Momories,” constitute a notable contribution to the 
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history of the kindergarten movement. The first consists of sketches 
of the early leaders and was prepared by a committee of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. The second is the autobiography of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, who was herlself one of the kindergarten 
pioneers. 

A The foregoing list would not 1# complete if it did not mention two 
books, each of which lias a chapter on the kindergarten. The first is 
f “The Preschool Child,*’ by Arnold Gesell, M. I)., director of Yale 
^ psycho-clinic and professor of child hygiene, Yale University. In 
'tills work Doctor Gesell characterizes the kindergarten as ‘‘t he ves- 
tibule* of our vast public -s chool system ” anti points out the respon- 
sibilities that devolve upon it because of its strategic position. This 
is a work of special significance in view of the present interest in 
the preschooh child. The second book, “The Primary School,” by 
Annie E. Moore, Teachers College, Columbia University, deals with 
the problems of the primary grades as a whole. The chapter on the 
kindergarten touches upon its history as a part of the school and its 
increasing adjustment to the school as a whole. 

The literature of the kindergarten has been augmented’ also from 
other sottrees. In September, 1924, a new kindergarten periodical 
was launched, entitled “Childhood Education,” which is the organ 
of the International Kindergarten Union. A monograph entitled 
“General Practice in Kindergarten Education in the United States” 
has been issued by the National Education Association. This is by 
Mary Dabney Davis, in cooperation with the research ‘'committee 
of the department of kindergarten education of that organization. 
The educational periodicals have published some 20 articles on the 
subject and the National Kindergarten Association several leaflets 
and circulars. The Bureau of Education has published 12 bulletins 
and circulars on different phases of kindergarten work. Those bear- 
ing on the training of kindergarten teachers and on kindergarten 
legislation have already been mentioned. Among the others are 
Circular No. 9, “ How the Kindergarten Makes Americans,” by Earl 
Barnes; Circular. No. 13, “ Prefirst-grade Training” by William T. 
Root; and No. 17, “ How the Kindergarten Aids Children’s Progress 
in the Grades-” 

VI. NEW LINES OF EFFORT ’ 

_ KINDERGAJfTENS IN CONSOLIDATED RURAL 8CHQ0L8 

The fact that the number of children enrolled in kindergartens 
constitute but a small proportion of the children of kindergarten 
age in the country at large has been stated elsewhere. The outstand- 
ing reason for this is that nearly 50 per cent of the children in the 
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country at large live in small rural communities or the open country. 

,Of these childten, thousands have had no educational advantages 
except those which the one-room rural school affords. T't is for the 
purpose of providing educational facilities, comparable iff some 
degree to those of city children, that the consolidated rural school 
has come into existence. There is no reason why such schools 
should not include kindergartens or kindergarten-primary depart- 
ments in which the needs of children from 4 to G years of age could 
be met. The movement for the consolidation of rural schools is 
still new, however, and has difficulties of its own to meet. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that only a few of these schools have yet in- ] 
eluded kindergartens. Several have l*;en established, however— 
one or moi'e in each of the States of Connecticut, Florida, Michigan, ^ 
Ohio, and Iowa. The last-named State seems to have taken the 
lead in the matter, as its school directory for 1923-21 shows kinder- 
gartens to have been established in 18 consolidated schools in 15 
counties. Of these, 10 are in communities of fewer than 1.000 in- 
habitants. In one of them the population is only 150. 

The fact that kindergartens have been organized in the schools 
of these widely scattered villages implies an increasing recognition 
of the needs of children 3 from 4 to 0 years of age, rural as well as 
urban, that only the kindergarten can truly meet. Rural life may 
and often does contribute much to a little child's developme’nt — in 
the contact with nature that it affords and the opportunities for 
play that it provides. f Iho facts of nature need to be interpreted 
to children, however, »if they are to become truly significant. In 
many schools these facts arc given no place on the program,, and 
the children see no connection between the trees, flowers, or sunset 
" ithin their vision and the story of these as told in poem or picture. 

The farm affords companionship for the little child, that of parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and even tfiat of the animals, but it seldom 
affords the opportunity for that most valuable type of play, that 
with children of his own age. In this play children need the guid- 
ance of an adult, just as they need direction in their nature observa- 
tion and other activities. The guidance of children's interests and 
activities into worth-while channels is the specific work of the kinder- 
garten. For the sake of children’s fullest development and their 
greater happiness it is therefore hoped that the number of kinder- 
gartens in the consolidated schools may increase. 

The needs of children of preschool age are at present in the focus 
of public attention. The establishing of kindergartens in such 
schools would furnish one way in which that interest could function 
for the benefit of the rural children. This movement originated 
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Uiirms the present bjenmom. It was at the Boston meeting of the 
• National Education Association in 1922 that the first public address 
on the Stthject was given hy Mrs. Katharine M. Cook, chief of the 
Ru.al Division of the V. S. Bureau of Education. It was during 

i “ P,.^"' , V W ‘ r "V l ' ,r, '" lnr " as iss " e<1 »'■ <he subject, entitled 
| ^.niplesm the Consolidated Rural School.” Thisis Bureau of 
Education Rural School Leaflet No. IS, written by -Mrs. C.iok. 

THK NUHSEHY-aSriI(K)L MOVEMENT * 

The nursery-school movement is one of groat significance for 
early elementary education, since some of these schools are servino 
as laboratories for securing more adequate knowledge of vouno 
ch, dren s development. This movement is new in the United States 

- WadTnTl IT 'y? ro , or « a " izei1 Sl ' va ™l .'ears ago, that in the 
)' aldrn School. New fork City, in 1915; in the Bureau of Ediic,,: 

jt.onal Experiments in 1919; „„d jn the MerriU-Balmer School 

(Detroit, in 1920 The movement received a great impetus in I92-> 

fiom a course pf lectures on the subject given by Miss Cirace Owen, 

one of the leaders of the movement in England, who had* been 

One of .1° 1 T „ T 8 " 8 ^ for l >,n iP oso - 

vuJTuT.T ‘i ay n " rscr '° s " Hs uscJ •* » demonstration 
a , °o !° lil " s,ra,e the character of nursery school work. During 
the same year the Ruggles Street Day Nursery, of Boston, was 
made into a nursery school. Since that time nursery schools have. 

been organised ... several cities, .lust how many' not be 

tamed , since many of the GOO day nurseries in the country have 
adopted the name sometimes without justification. Day nurseries 
as such are philanthropic in character, and as a rule lack the scion- 
tihc and educational aspects that characterize the true nursery 
sdiool As for as could be learned, about 25 real nursery schools 

Boln C TT n' 16 di ' re,ent dties - T'>-y -re as' follows': 
Boston, Cambridge, Ch.cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High- 

land Park, Los Angeles, Missoulaf Montclair, New Haven, New 

Tork I luladelph.a, Pocatello, Schenectady,' and Washington. D. C. 

■ These nu " sery 801,0018 ara of different types and serve different 
purposes. Some are practically underage kindergartens often in 
public schools Although it may not he possible to provide all the 
nursery-school features under these conditions, the children have 
clean and wholesome iboms, opportunities for play and handwork 
usually under lie guidance of a trained kindergarten teacher/ and 

sess1on d in^a 0 half C H “ *** ° lder pUpik Whe(he ^ the 

farilitioB ^ ° r the whoIe day ’ and whe ther sleeping 

facilities are provided, depends on the conditions, fn some case^the 
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work is so organized as to include instruction to the mothers. Kin- 
dergartens of this kind are to be^found in Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Washington, D. C* and several oth^r cities. 

Of a different type are the neighborhood cooperative nursery 
schools that have been established in several cities. As a rule these 
are organized and carried on by a committee of parents, under the 
guidance of or in cooperation with an expert in child care and train- 
ing. Nursery schools of this type often serve as a tM 

mothers in a scientific study of the development Rfid ' 

their neighlmrs’ children. It is in 'this type of worMhat the Ameri- 
can Association of I ni versify \Y omen is rendering n great- service. 
The cooperation is of different types, sometimes financial and some- 
times educational. The University Cooperative Nursery School of 
Chicago is conducted by the University Cooperative Nursery School 

e 1 1\ providing the room. Iti Missoula, Mont., 
the cooperation is between the parents of the children, the University, 
of Montana, and the American Association of University , Women. 
This organization has lieen instrumental in organizing 19 nursery 
schools of this type and 99 preschool study clubs. The participation 
of this organization in work of this type is very new, the resolution 
to do so having been made at the national meeting of 1923. The 
funds for this jvork are contributed by the Laura Spelman (Memorial 
Fund. - \ 

The nursery schools of the types described doubtless contribute to 
the scientific training of a considerable number of parents, but this 
is but one of the pur poses that the nursery school serves. Qno of 
these is the training of nursery school teachers. Since adequately 
trained teachers are essential to the progress of the mov6ment, 
several institutions huve organized courses and training facilities in 
these' lines. 

As far ay known the institutions giving such training are the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; the Ruggles Street Nursery School and Train- 
ing Center, Boston; the Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, 
Cleveland; Temple University, Philadelphia; and Southern Branch 
of the University- of California, Los Angeles. It is evident that 
training for nursery school work must be based upon first-hand 
knowledge of children, and for this the nursery school furnishes one 
of the opportunities. The content of the courses must follow the lines 
in which knowledge is most needed. Most of the courses are still in 
the experimental stage, however, and need not. be discussed here. 

A number of nursery schools are serving as research centers for 
still anothrr end. This is the securing of data concerning children’s 
development in specific lines, for use as the knowledge of it may be 



